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THE INTERPRETATION OF PARABLES. 

By Shailer Mathews, 
The University of Chicago. 

No peculiarity of the teaching of Jesus is more pronounced 
than its concreteness. The Jew naturally thought in tropes, but 
the figures of speech used by Jesus are remarkable even for a Jew. 
To say nothing of their number, there is hardly any phase of human 
life that he has not utilized. Yet these comparisons and similes 
and metaphors make the interpretation of his words a matter of 
considerable uncertainty. For not only must one have the archae- 
ological knowledge that will make his allusions intelligible, but 
one must also have so quick an eye for resemblances that the 
real points of contact between the two spheres brought thus 
together may be immediately and infallibly seen. 

But the difficulty that thus inheres in the very element that 
has made Jesus so readily understood is at its height in the 
parables. There, in the succession of elements and changing 
relationships, has ever been a most productive soil for misunder- 
standings and unsymmetrical teachings. To some interpreters 
they have been no more than anecdotes, and to others pro- 
foundly inspired epitomes of teachings which must be obtained 
by some method of substitution or allegorizing. The same story 
that to one scholar has taught severity has to another been full of 
grace ; that which has been to one man a message from beyond 
the veil of death that told of endless torment has to another 
taught the possibility of the restoration of the penitent dead. 
In fact, so kaleidoscopic have interpretations and consequent 
doctrines become that men have hesitated to accept any teach- 
ing derived from parables that could not be substantiated by 
other passages of Scripture. The admitted difficulty lying back 
of interpretation and misinterpretation has been the absence of 
criteria by which to judge what elements of the parable are sig- 
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nificant and what are only literary settings and insignificant 
details. To obviate this difficulty certain rules have been formu- 
lated, but many of these are very indefinite and have practically 
reduced interpretation to a matter of taste on the part of the 
interpreter. With such a standard of judgment it is evident 
that anything like certainty as regards the meaning of Jesus will 
be sadly wanting. Classifications have, naturally, been numer- 
ous enough. On chronological principles one can group para- 
bles as belonging to different periods of Jesus' ministry ; on the 
basis of their doctrinal content they may be seen to be theoretic, 
evangelistic, and minatory ; or, according to relations to the 
kingdom of God, they may be said to concern the kingdom, the 
subjects, and the king. 

But none of these or similar classifications rests upon any 
difference in kind considered as a basis for determining the 
principles of exegesis to be applied in their interpretation. 
All the parables, however classified, are interpreted after the 
same method. Yet it is evident that if they were intended by 
Jesus to serve different purposes, we have in this fact a basis 
for classification that will give criteria for interpretation. It is 
the purpose of this paper to make, if possible, such a classifica- 
tion, and to derive from it (if once obtained) rules for para- 
bolic exegesis — at least in so far as the parables of Jesus are 
concerned. In it such proverbial parables as Luke 4 : 23, 
"Physician, heal thyself," will be omitted, and attention given 
wholly to those which embody a narrative which is used as an 
example or illustration of a truth in the sphere of religion or 
morals. 

Any such classification must be discovered solely from a 
study of the use' made of parables by Jesus himself. For, while 
he did not invent them as a literary form, he certainly has given us 
their classic examples, and as any teacher can be trusted as the 
best interpreter of his own thought and method, so Jesus must 
be followed in his use of parables. If he had no coherency or 
method in teaching sufficient to make such an assumption valid, 
we are left to the mercy of irresponsible exegesis and poetical 
fancy. 
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I. 

1. That Jesus did not begin the use of parables until some 
weeks or months of his ministry had passed is evident from all 
three synoptists. His first message was a repetition of that of 
John: " Repent, for the kingdom of God is come." So far as 
one can infer from the scanty data in the gospels, this call to 
repentance, with possibly its necessary complement of ethical 
instruction, was the main item of his preaching throughout those 
early days in Galilee in which he was engaged in winning a 
popular hearing and gathering his disciples. Such preaching 
and teaching was given in apothegm or maxim, and if any use 
whatever was made of figurative language, it consisted of simple 
comparisons or metaphors. And not only is this evident from 
the few teachings we have remaining from this early Galilean 
period, but from another and very significant fact. When Jesus 
began to use parables as a vehicle of instruction, his disciples 
were astonished and wished to know the grounds for the new 
method: "Why teachest thou them in parables?" (Matt. 13 : 10.) 

In the answer given them by Jesus we should expect to find 
at least hints as to his own reasons for dropping the direct eth- 
ical teaching of his earlier work and the adoption of a form 
familiar to the Jews, it is true, from the methods of their rabbis, 
but as yet unused by himself. Yet, as recorded by the synop- 
tists, this answer involves one in some perplexity. So far as 
Matthew (13:11-17) is concerned, at the first glance it seems 
clear that Jesus used parables because (on) of the grossness of 
heart and dullness of the crowds. But was this, then, that they 
might the better understand him by virtue of the illustrations ? 
So some, and especially Jiilicher, 1 emphatically declare ; but 
such an answer seems forbidden by Mark (4:11, 12), who 
reports Jesus as declaring that he used the parable for precisely 
the opposite purpose — "Unto them that are without, all things 
are done in parables, that (ha) seeing they may see and not 
perceive." It is impossible to regard the construction here used 
as anything but one of purpose, or, at the very utmost, a result 

1 Gleichnissreden Jesu, I, pp. 121-49. 
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conceived of finally, and we are, therefore, forced to discover 
which of the two forms the more nearly represents the actual 
thought and words of Jesus himself. The critical question must 
receive an answer before any interpretation can be attempted. 

At the outset it must be admitted that, as the result of one's 
first impression, the reading of Matthew seems more in accord 
with the spirit of Jesus than that of Mark. And it can be also 
said that such a view gains some support from the fact that it 
is easier to think that the second Matthew, with his predilection 
for Xva clauses, would leave the form of Jesus' words untouched, 
if they actually were as recorded in Mark, than that he would 
change them to a causal clause. Further, it may be claimed 
that, whereas there is no reason for the appearance of a oti clause 
in Matthew, unless it actually was in the source employed by the 
evangelist, Mark's reverence for Jesus may have led him to 
regard the misunderstanding of him by the Jews as necessarily 
intended by the Master, 2 and thus to change the ori to a "va con- 
struction. Finally, it might also seem as if in the statement of 
Mark (4: 33) that the capacity of the hearers was the measure 
of Jesus' teaching, there lay the implication that the parable was 
chosen as a means of making plain to gross minds teachings 
otherwise not intelligible. 

So far as the last statement is concerned, two possibilities 
suggest themselves: the clause of vs. 33, "as they were able to 
hear it," is the work of a redactor writing under the influence of 
Matthew ; or, more probably, it may indicate in a general way 
Mark's opinion that, in his use of parables, Jesus regarded the 
capacities of his unsympathetic and unintelligent hearers to 
receive the word even while it was not understood. And, under 
any consideration, vs. 33 is not so unmistakably parallel with 
Matt. 13:13 as to establish its priority to Mark 4: 12 beyond 
question. Nor on a priori grounds is it possible to settle the 
question offhand by any appeal to what Matthew is likely to 
have written. For, although the force of the argument based 
upon his predilections may be admitted, it is fairly met by the 
counter consideration that it is easy to find motives for a 

'So JULICHER, I, p. I49. 
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change from the apparently harsh form of Mark to the milder 
form of Matthew. 

If, however, one attempts the solution of the problem on 
reasonably definite critical criteria, it is possible to make very 
probable the originality of the saying of Jesus as recorded by 
Mark. For, in the first place, notwithstanding the likelihood 
that such a general position may be liable to some exceptions, it 
is reasonably safe to hold that, in material common to all three 
synoptics, Mark has preserved the most original form of the tra- 
dition. In the present case, therefore, the presumption is in 
favor of the ha construction rather than the on. But, in the 
second place, this assumption is thoroughly substantiated by the 
possibility of discovering in the passage in Matthew traces of the 
essential thought of Jesus as it stands less edited in Mark. For 
in a comparison of the two accounts (since Luke's may here be 
disregarded as essentially that of Mark) it will appear that in 
both alike the teaching of the parable is represented as not 
being clear to the great multitude, or, indeed, to the disciples 
themselves, since even they had need of Jesus' explanation. In 
both accounts, too, it is the state of mind and heart on the part 
of the multitude that led to the adoption of the new form of 
teaching, and in both accounts (though not in precisely the same 
connection) is the basis of the disciples' superior knowledge 
shown to be their sympathy with divine truth, which, though 
imperfect, was none the less real. Jesus could expound the 
parabolic teaching to the disciples ; he could not to the multi- 
tude. Thus, in each account, the grounds for Jesus' use of the 
parable are the same. The people at large were too gross intel- 
lectually to admit of receiving truth ; the disciples, though 
incapable of interpreting the parable, were not incapable of 
receiving its interpretation. As Matthew himself says, to them 
it was given to know the mysteries of the kingdom of God, but 
to the multitudes it was not given. Now it is clear that the 
reception of the mystery lay not in the listening to the parables,, 
but in the interpretation given them by Jesus — as Mark 4:35 
correctly states ; and this interpretation was made possible only 
by the spiritual receptivity of the disciples. To those who had 
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was more given, that they might have an abundance (Matt. 
13 : 12). Thus, in each account, the underlying reason for the 
use of the parable is a distinction in favor of the disciples as 
against the gross-minded crowds. In Matthew as well as Mark 
it is chosen because, by its offering opportunities for more explicit 
teaching in its interpretation, it enabled Jesus to speak to the 
multitude freely, while withholding from them certain teachings 
that were intended only for the chosen few. But what is this 
but saying that, in speaking to the multitudes, as Mark reports, 
Jesus used parables in order that they might not understand ? 

If such a course should seem to lay Jesus open to the charge 
of withholding the gospel and even the means of conversion 
from certain people, such a conclusion must be admitted to be 
true, and, indeed, is expressly so stated by Mark (4:12). And an 
impartial consideration of the ministry of Jesus will show that 
his judgment in adopting such a method was sound and justified 
by results. Two reasons for such an opinion immediately sug- 
gest themselves. In the first place, at the time when Jesus 
began the use of parables he had so far progressed in the estab- 
lishment of the kingdom of God as to have arrived at the point 
where the simple announcement that it was approaching, or had 
really come, would no longer suffice. Henceforth his teaching 
deals even more explicitly with a new and vital matter — the nature 
and the attractions of the kingdom. But here he was exposed 
to the greatest peril of being misunderstood by unspiritual hearers 
to be a founder of a political institution and the leader of a 
revolt. If such a misunderstanding once became widespread, he 
would be shut out from further religious teachings, and his new 
kingdom would be swept out of existence by revolution. 

Nor was this his only peril. It would have been no diffi- 
cult task in the earlier period of his ministry so to have 
presented the kingdom of God, even as a non-political, institu- 
tion, that men would have rushed into it. The history of the 
church at Jerusalem makes it evident that the Pharisees them- 
selves were not averse to receiving a Christianity that was sim- 
ply a completed Judaism. Had Jesus been content to make 
some slight concessions, and on the whole to represent himself 
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and his mission in a more conciliatory way, there is no reason 
why the Pharisees and their sympathizers should not have 
anticipated their later conversion and allied themselves with him 
as they did later with his apostles. But had great numbers of 
such ritualists and legalists joined the new kingdom, bringing 
with them their misapprehensions and prejudices, the new move- 
ment would have been ruined by its very success. A new rab- 
binism would have replaced the old, a profoundly spiritual move- 
ment would have appeared but the confirmation and completion 
of a most deadening formalism, and the career of Judaistic 
Christianity would have begun before the true conception of Christ 
and his work had become sufficiently strong to withstand it. 

In the light of this double danger that threatened a too 
sudden success, three possible courses were open to Jesus : either 
he might cease his public ministry and devote himself altogether 
to the training of the little group of disciples he had thus far 
gathered ; or, he could adopt a form of teaching which, while not 
causing him to lose his influence upon the mass of the people, 
would both hide his teaching and the kingdom of God from 
those who, because of their prejudices, would misinterpret it, 
and yet make it possible for him in private to unfold with 
increasing clearness his mission and his person to his disciples. 
The third possibility, that of two sets of teaching, one for the 
masses and another for the initiates, was indeed possible, but 
thoroughly out of keeping with both his plan and character. 

Of these three courses Jesus chose the second. And the new 
form of teaching was the parable. The new instrument had 
the advantage of both concealing and illustrating truth. As 
presented by its aid, the kingdom of God would not be exposed 
to misinterpretation by those who could not appreciate its spir- 
itual side, while at the same time those who were more sympa- 
thetic with the aims of Jesus could be instructed as to its nature 
and progress. 

Again, another but similar consideration is suggested by 
Mark 4:33. As a truth expressed in a figure will be retained, 
though not understood, far better than if stated exactly in literal 
language, so would the undiscovered truth contained in the 
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parable be always at hand in the unsympathetic or but partially 
enlightened mind against the day when, for some reason, new 
spiritual sympathies should be aroused. Then the story that 
had been retained because of its external interest would be sud- 
denly seen to have contained within it an unsuspected teaching 
that would at once be assimilated by the renewed man. Again 
to him that had would there be given, out of the analogy held 
in memory without any thought of its spiritual import, a new 
knowledge of the kingdom. 

This, then, was the original pedagogic purpose in the use of 
parables — to set forth the kingdom of God. At first this had 
to be in such a manner as would hide truth from those who 
would misuse it, while revealing it to friends. But this esoteric 
element is not present in all parables. There is a second class, 
the purpose of which is not in the least to obscure or veil, but 
only to illumine the nature of the kingdom. At the time when 
they were uttered, that is, in the later ministry of Jesus, he was 
no longer exposed to the danger of being swept into revolution 
or rabbinism. His position is sufficiently clear to all, friend and 
foe alike. After the crisis in Galilee that led to his open break 
with the Pharisees, no man outside his followers would be likely 
to accept him as a possible Messiah, and the kingdom which he 
preached even by the supreme effort of his enemies could not 
be twisted into anything but one not of this world. But thus 
far he had left the great question of the relation of the new 
kingdom to the Gentile world practically untouched, and there 
was need of rejecting the view current even among his dis- 
ciples (Acts 1:6) that made the Jew the favorite of heaven and 
a knowledge of the law an unquestionable claim upon the favor 
of God and the blessings promised to Abraham. He was, there- 
fore, obliged to set forth the cosmopolitan rather than national 
character of the kingdom. This exposition was forced upon 
him less by his disciples, however, than by the bearing and 
claims of the Pharisees, and consequently was developed in the 
midst of a controversy which has left its traces in the parables 
themselves. In the very nature of the case, therefore, conceal- 
ment of purpose was as impossible as unnecessary. There was 
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no longer any reason for reserving interpretations for the dis- 
ciples. The danger of a possibly too great popularity was past, 
and the only danger remaining was that the religious monopoly 
of the Jews should fail to see that he expected and hastened 
its dissolution. 

Thus parables of this sort, although belonging to the later 
ministry and lacking practically all the esoteric element, have 
more affinity with those of Matthew, chap. 13, than with others 
more closely connected with them in point of chronology. For 
such parables as the Great Feast (Luke 14 : 15-24), the Two Sons 
(Matt. 21 128-32), the Unfaithful Servants (Matt. 21 : 33—43, and 
parallels), the Wedding Feast (Matt. 22:1-14) deal not with 
specific elements of conduct, but with a more or less general 
and abstract subject — the nature and progress of the kingdom. 
There is, indeed, a difference along the line of directness and 
explicitness between them and those of Matthew, chap. 13, but 
they still are concerned with the kingdom of God as an institu- 
tion, rather than with the duties of its members or others, and 
were spoken to mixed audiences, being intended for reception 
by friend and foe alike. Here, as in the first parables, the domi- 
nant purpose of Jesus is to set forth the nature of the kingdom. 

2. Over against these parables of the kingdom, whether 
esoteric or illuminating, there is another group of parables 
which have no such general destination, but are intended for 
specific classes of persons, either friend or foe. Their teaching, 
however wide its applicability, is primarily intended to lead 
some specific class or person into nobler conduct, or at least to 
rebuke ignoble conduct. Thus the parables of the Good Samar- 
itan (Luke 10 : 25-37), tne Two Debtors (Matt. 18 : 23-35), the 
Unfaithful Servant (Matt. 24:45-51; Luke 12:37-48), the Fig 
Tree (Luke 13 16-9), the Lost Coin, Sheep, Son (Luke 15 ^-32) , 
the Rich Man and Lazarus (Luke 16:19-31), the Pharisee and 
Publican (Luke 18 : 9-14), the Laborers in the Vineyard (Matt. 
20: I— 16), were all suggested by some teaching or false assump- 
tion of privilege by the Pharisees and lawgivers, some being 
directly born of controversy; while those of the Friend at Mid- 
night (Luke 11:5-13), the Chief Seats (Luke 14:7-11), the 
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Unjust Steward (Luke 16: i— 1 3) , the Unjust Judge (Luke 18: 
1-8), the Minae (Luke 19: 11-28), the Ten Virgins (Matt. 25: 
1— 1 3) , and at least the inner parable of the Pounds (Matt. 25 : 
14-30), are intended to enforce specific truths or duties which 
would be applicable to the disciples alone. 

Parables with such a purpose as this obviously make a very 
different group from those in which the effort is one of exposi- 
tion rather than of persuasion or controversy. It is one thing 
to set forth a teaching in some completeness, its relations and 
contents indicated by a greater or less wealth of metaphor, and 
quite another to attempt to shame or inspire a man to the 
acceptance of some obvious truth or duty. And this difference 
in purpose is precisely that which separates the parables of the 
kingdom from all others. They are theoretic and expository; 
all others are homiletic, seeking to affect conduct. 

Thus the classification of parables which a study of the peda- 
gogical method of Jesus suggests as a basis for their interpre- 
tation is this: (1) Parables of the kingdom: a) esoteric, those 
intended to conceal truth from some hearers, while serving as a 
medium for communicating it to others ; b) illuminating, intended 
to make evident certain of the phases of the kingdom to all hear- 
ers. (2) Homiletic parables, whose purpose is simply to enforce 
specific truths or duties. 

II. 

Thus lying beneath and conditioning the pedagogic purpose 
determining the use of the parable there lay the nature of the 
teaching it was intended to convey. But this is not all. Inter- 
pretation seeks only to set forth the truth with its real content, 
and, therefore, we should expect that, in his interpretation of his 
parables, Jesus would be governed by some variety in the nature 
of the truth they present. Differences of method in his inter- 
pretation should be found to run along the same line as that 
which has already appeared from a study of his purpose in using 
parables. If, then, he should be found to interpret those which 
concern the nature and the progress of the kingdom of God in 
one way and those which have to do with conduct either 
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directly or through the illumination of some ethical truth in 
quite another way, it would at once be clear that we have in sight 
a definite organon for parabolic interpretation. 

1. An examination of his interpretations will show that this 
supposition is correct. His method is not always the same, 
and the line of demarcation exactly coincides with that which 
distinguishes the parables on the basis of their pedagogic pur- 
pose and their content. Parables of the kingdom, being intended 
to set forth complex truths, are treated analytically, their details 
being treated as significant, while those intended to set forth a 
simple truth or duty are treated synthetically, their details being 
altogether disregarded. 

As illustrations of the method of dealing with parables of the 
kingdom reference can be made to the two parables of the Sower 
and the Tares. In the parable of the Sower he interprets the 
seed, the various sorts of ground, the heat, the thorns, the 
birds ; and in that of the Tares he interprets the sower, the 
good seed, the tares, the field, the enemy, the harvest, the 
reapers. The extent of this identification of details may be 
exhibited thus : 

THE SOWER. 

THE PARABLE. THE INTERPRETATION. 

The sower 

went forth to sow (seed) ; The word of the kingdom 

and as he sowed, anyone receiveth (in his heart) 

some seeds fell by the wayside, understandeth it not 

and the birds the evil 

came and devoured them : cometh and snatcheth away that 

which has been sown 

and others fell upon the rocky places he that heareth the word 
where they had not much earth : 

and straightway they sprang up, and straightway with joy receiveth it 

because they had no deepness of yet hath he not root in himself 

earth : 

and when the sun was risen when tribulation or persecution 

ariseth 
they were scorched : 
and because they had no root, 

they withered away. straightway he stumbleth. 
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THE SOWER— continued. 



THE PARABLE. 

And others fell upon the thorns ; 
and the thorns 

grew up, and choked them : 

and others fell upon the good ground, 

and yielded fruit, 

some a hundredfold, some sixty, some 
thirty. 



THE INTERPRETATION. 

He that heareth the word 

care of the world and deceitfulness 

of riches 
choke the word, and he becometh 

unfruitful, 
he that heareth and understandeth 

the word 
who verily beareth forth, 
some a hundredfold, some sixty, some 

thirty. 



A man that sowed 
good seed 
in his field ; 
but while men slept 
his enemy 
came and sowed 
tares also 
among the wheat 



THE TARES. 

The Son of Man 

the sons of the kingdom 

the world 

the devil 

the sons of the evil [or, all things 
that cause stumbling and them 
that do iniquity] 



and went away. 

But when the blade 

sprang up and brought forth fruit, 

then appeared the tares also. 

And the servants of the householder 

came and said unto him, Sir, didst 

not thou sow good seed in thy 

field ? Whence hath it tares ? 
And he said unto them, An enemy 

hath done this. 
And the servants say unto him, Wilt 

thou that we go and gather them 

up ? 
But he saith, Nay ; lest haply, while 

ye gather up the tares, ye root up 

the wheat with them. 
Let both grow together 
until the harvest ; 
and in the time of the harvest 



the consummation of the age 
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THE TARES— continued. 

THE PARABLE. THE INTERPRETATION. 

I will say to the Son of Man 

the reapers, the angels 

Gather up first the tares, and bind shall gather out of his kingdom all 
them into bundles things that cause stumbling, and 

them that do iniquity 
to burn them : and shall cast them into the furnace 

but gather of fire. 

Then shall 
the wheat the righteous shine forth as 

into my barn. the sun in the kingdom of their Father. 

It is evident, therefore, that in these two parables Jesus has 
not disregarded details, but has given certain of them definite 
signification. And yet, at the same time, it also appears that 
other details he has altogether overlooked. Is it possible to 
arrive at any principles which may be Said to have governed 
him in such a selection of interpretative material ? 

If a comparison of the two interpretations be made, it will 
appear that both have certain characteristics that make such 
principles evident. 

( 1 ) Such interpretation of the details as is given, though 
exact in thought, is not exact in expression. Thus in one case 
(vs. 22) the hearers are referred to as those who are sown, 
although the context makes it perfectly evident that here, as in 
other parts of the parable, the ground is the true analogue of 
the hearer. So, too, the tares are sown in the world, but later 
Jesus speaks of removing those things which they represent — 
"all things that cause stumbling and them that do iniquity" — 
out of the kingdom. It appears, therefore, that in order to 
avoid a pedantic exactness Jesus draws the parallel between 
entire groups of circumstances as expressing relationships rather 
than distinct facts. In accomplishing this, he is devoted to the 
essential point of analogy and is indifferent to incidental dis- 
crepancies in details. Thus in vs. 20 there is no doubt from 
the last clause that Jesus has not confused the seed with the 
earth — that is, the word of the kingdom with the hearer — 
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although by a formal substitution of equals the contrary would 
perhaps be true. 

(2) In most particulars the interpretation consists simply in 
substituting the thing typified in the figure itself. Thus "Satan" 
replaces "birds," "cares of this world and the deceitfulness of 
riches," " thorns," while the general scheme of devouring and 
choking is left uninterpreted. 

(3) No detail is interpreted that does not make for the 
enforcement of the central teaching. Or, more exactly, no 
detail is interpreted that is not in the narrative itself an essen- 
tial element in bringing about the denouement. If the interpreta- 
tion could be laid over the parable, it would appear that the 
central point of the parable coincided with the central truth 
of the teaching, and that the elements essential to the unity of 
the parable as such coincided with the truths which were the 
essential elements of the central truth. Other details Jesus dis- 
regards, no matter how attractive they may be to the modern 
interpreter. Thus in vs. 29 the similarity existing between 
good men and bad men is overlooked, except as it is indirectly 
implied in the necessity of having the angels do the separating 
at the last day. Indeed, so indifferent is Jesus to such details 
as are not immediately subservient to his main purpose as in 
vs. 30 to abandon his figure altogether and substitute for it in 
his interpretation another — a procedure quite impossible if each 
detail in the parable, even such as might be suggestive of les- 
sons not foreign to that which the parable especially sets forth, 
were of value. 

From these three characteristics of his interpretation of his 
parables it is at once clear that many, if not most, of the details 
they contain are regarded by Jesus as of no doctrinal impor- 
tance, but as simply literary drapery; and, further, that the 
grounds on which he interprets any detail is not its susceptibility 
to homiletic use, or even the possibility of bringing its interpre- 
tation into unity with the main teaching of the parable, but 
rather its indispensableness in the development of the story 
itself. In so far as they are thus indispensable are they parallel 
to minor truths which are indispensable for the understanding of 
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the composite truth which they compose. Thus in the parable 
of the Sower the point of the parable is variation in harvest that 
results, not from variety of seed, but from varieties of soil. The 
characteristic of the kingdom of God this illustrates is evidently 
similar : the growth of the kingdom is conditioned by its envi- 
ronment. Such a central teaching as this clearly involves those 
that are subordinate and concern the nature of this environment 
and other contributing causes of varying growth. The fact that 
Jesus gets out from the parable only such subordinate teachings 
as are foreshadowed in the elements absolutely essential to the 
unity of the parable as a self-consistent story is the inevitable 
result of his choice of the parable as a pedagogic instrument. 
Naturally the interpretative processes of his mind were comple- 
mentary of the creative. Having distinctly in mind those rela- 
tionships which he wished to set forth, he chose such illustrative 
matter as would clearly express them. To have constructed for 
that purpose a parable in which the unessential elements were 
hopelessly indistinguishable would have been to defeat his edu- 
tional purpose. Certain amplification was necessary, it would 
be true, if the parable were to be complete ; but its purely lit- 
erary elements would not be representative of the thought he was 
expressing. Thus, because the parable was created by Jesus to 
express a definite thought, when once presented, wholly apart 
from its teaching in itself as a story, it had a unity that involved 
details in the same proportion as the truth which it represented 
was complex. For Jesus to interpret it was for him but to 
reverse his intellectual processes and, by means of selecting the 
essential details, to point out to his disciples the various elements 
of teaching which had given rise to the elements of the parable. 
In other words, as an interpreter of his own parables Jesus 
takes the point of view of the exegete, that is, one precisely 
opposite to that he occupied as their originator, and regards 
them as independent, self-consistent stories possessed of an essen- 
tial unity which results from the proper subordination of their 
component details. He interprets no detail that could be omitted 
without injuring the integrity of the parable, and of those that 
he disregards there is none but could be changed or even 
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omitted without injury to the parable's unity. Thus, in the case 
of the Sower, the fact that the seeds were sowed rather than 
dropped, scorched besides being withered, are not essential to 
the unity of the story and are therefore omitted. So, too, in the 
parable of the Tares, the facts (among others) that men slept, 
that the enemy came, that the tares were not fully distinguish- 
able from the wheat while growing together, that the servants 
questioned the householder, that the wheat was to be placed in 
a barn, are not essential in their precise form to the parable, and 
are consequently not interpreted. But the other elements which 
he does interpret could not be omitted without destroying the 
integrity of the parable. 

To sum up, when Jesus interpreted such of his parables as 
dealt with the more complex truths concerning the nature and 
progress of the kingdom of God, he interprets details, but only 
such as are essential to the unity of the parable as a story, and then 
simply because they are representative of truths which, when 
combined, constitute the teaching he would set forth. As in 
constructing a parable he chose such elements as would express 
the parts of a complex teaching, so he interprets only such ele- 
ments as are required by the unity of the narrative as a story. 

2. But no such need of using details could have been felt by 
Jesus in putting out the parables which illuminate some simple 
truth or enforce some duty. There being no subordinate truth 
to set forth, the parable was made to converge upon some one 
telling analogy. When this was accomplished, the function of 
the parable was fulfilled. 

How true this is appears in the interpretation put by Jesus 
upon such parables. Instead of a careful identification of ele- 
ments of narrative with elements of teaching, we find such a 
use of the parable as a modern teacher or preacher makes of 
an illustration. The one central analogy is used and nothing 
besides. Thus, of the parables of this sort which are directly 
or indirectly interpreted by Jesus, in that of the Unforgiving 
Servant (Matt. 1 8 : 21-35) tne interpretation lies and application 
of the truth is made in vs. 35 : " So shall also my Heavenly Father 
do unto you." Similarly in the parables of the Rich Fool 
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(Luke 12:13-21; cf. vs. 21), of the Seats at Dinner (Luke 
14 : 1-14 ; cf. vs. 11). The parable of the Unjust Steward (Luke 
16: 1— 13) is interpreted by the comment in vss. 8 and 12, and 
that of the Good Samaritan in the question of vs. 36 and exhor- 
tation of vs. 37. In somewhat the same way the interpretation 
of the stories of the Importunate Friend (Luke 11 : 1-13) and 
the Importunate Widow (Luke 18 : 1-8) appears in the a fortiori 
argument of their immediate context. 

In none of them is there the slightest indication that the 
details were significant. In the nature of the case, if the para- 
ble as the representative of a single, undifferentiated truth was 
to have one solitary teaching, they could not be. To judge 
from his own interpretation of the typical parable of this class, 
the Good Samaritan, Jesus was as far as possible from making 
the Levite and the priest representative of anything except 
unneighborliness. To think of his using the inn to signify the 
church, and the twopence the sacraments, is as foreign to the 
purpose of the parable as it is ingenious. 

In a word, therefore, when interpreting parables which did 
not set forth the nature or the progress of the kingdom of God, 
so far from following the method he adopted in the case of 
those which did so treat of these subjects, Jesus absolutely neg- 
lects the parables' details. 

III. 

If, in the light of this method of Jesus himself, an attempt 
be made to formulate a method which shall be applicable to 
parables in general, it will at once be clear that the only method 
which is really safe in the case of those parables which Jesus 
himself has interpreted, is to interpret only such details, and 
these only in such a way as he has himself suggested. To find 
analogies in elements he himself has treated as unessential is to 
do violence to his teaching — in fact, to arrogate to one's self 
the position of creator rather than of interpreter. No matter 
how true the teachings such details may suggest, to present 
them as the teachings of the parable is to abandon a legitimate 
exegesis. 
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In the case of parables of which we have no such interpre- 
tation left us by Jesus the following rules may be laid down : 

i. By means of the context or the content of the parable 
itself, determine whether it is homiletic in purpose, that is, 
illustrates or enforces a single truth or duty ; or whether it has 
to do in a more general way with the nature and progress of the 
kingdom of God. 3 

2. In case it belongs to the latter class, Parables of the 
Kingdom : {a) discover the central point or denouement of the 
parable as a story, and the elements of the story that are essen- 
tial to this denouement ; {V) discover from the context and the 
analogy itself the truth to be taught by the dominant analogy, 
and so interpret the essential details that, as they themselves are 
subordinate to the dominant feature of the story, the truths they 
represent shall be subordinate to the truth expressed by the 
dominant analogy. Disregard all other details. 

3. In case the parable belongs to the second class, Homiletic 
Parables, the only rule to be observed is this : discover the "point" 
of the parable and use it, and it alone, as a means of illustrating 
or enforcing the authoritative teaching of Jesus. All details are 
of no exegetical importance except as they make more evident 
the one essential analogy. 

IV. 

It follows as a sort of corollary of these rules that, so far as 
teaching actually intended by Jesus is concerned, there are very 
distinct limits within which interpretation works. Such a limi- 
tation will, it is true, curtail the fancy of the interpreter and pre- 
vent his setting forth as the word of Jesus teachings of various 
degrees of truthfulness. It must also be admitted that many 
of the highly stimulating interpretations with which the church 

3 It may be objected that at this point the method prejudges its results. But it 
should be remembered, first, that the context serves as a source of determining judg- 
ments as to the general character of the parable ; and, second, that in any process of 
interpretation we are of necessity forced to get at a general conception of the thought 
before passing to detailed exegesis. Moreover, the same objection might be urged 
with quite as much justice against the decision to regard an account as figurative 
rather than literal. 
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has been fed will have to be given up as anything more than 
homiletical variations upon a scriptural theme. Yet, these losses 
will be more than offset by the solidity of the results obtained. 
When it once appears that a thought of Jesus can be definitely 
obtained, it can be used for any purpose to which his teachings 
are legitimately put, and a parable becomes a trustworthy source 
from whence to derive doctrine. And finally, if one wishes to 
use details not used by Jesus as suggestions for his own teach- 
ing, there can be no objections to such a method ; only he should 
remember that he can no more claim the authority of Jesus for 
his teaching than he can claim the authority of Lincoln for 
teachings illustrated by one of Lincoln's anecdotes. He has 
ceased to be an interpreter and has become a preacher. 



